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THE CIRCUL 


Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
ia to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Auy subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
use copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE, CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 


The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


. yyy 

Steel-iraps of the most approved Description 
for froutier and western Trapping, manufactured 
the Community. 
ae 3. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

















sewlng-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with vue various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wiviesale prices. 
A. W. ya Q. H. Miuuer, C. OLps, dgents 


Travelivg-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, ? , my 
Hexen C. Noyes, § Superintendents 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, und thoroughly made. ; 
Saran Van VeELzeR, Superintendent. 
Palme-icai tats manufactured and for sale at 
the Coen 


. A. Tuayer, Superintendent. 





Orders iu any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, : 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIt & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Mauufactured and for sale. Address, 
H,. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seck the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novgs. 
Price, 31,50. 7 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annuul Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in conacction with their History, asummary view 
of their eligious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 60 cts. Printed and published at 
the oilice of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


GE” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As wil! be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, tiie Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funy of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
eg; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Cur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted tian that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries 
Cherries, Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE:PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
kop perfectly. For sale by 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
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Orchard Houses. 


It is but a few years since when one had 
only to plant a peach, or nectarine, or plum, 
and be quite certain of obtaining the fairest 
and finest fruit; and we were accustomed to 
look with great compassion upon our Anglo- 
Saxon brethren across the sea, who were com- 
pelled to resort to walls and espaliers to raise 
any fruit at all. 

The tables have now turned, and the Eng- 
lish find far less difficulty in raising the stone 
fruits than we do; in fact, throughout the 
largest portion of the United States nectarines 
and apricots are hardly known, and peaches 
and plums are becoming so scarce that presently 
we shall ‘ see their faces no more.’ 

Of late years the extension of the yellows, 
borer and curculio has become so great that it 
is hardly worth the labor to plant the trees, 
for the most active attention produces the 
most meagre results. In most country places 
on the Hudson River no nectarines or apricots 
have been planted for some years, and most 
of the plums and peaches are cut down ani 
not allowed to cumber the ground any longer. 
If there are remedies for these afflictions, the 
doctors at any rate have not found them out, 
and though we have many theories for the 
yellows and remedies for the curculio, yet we 
are satisfied there is nothing yet discovered that 
for general purposes is atall available. The 
whitc-washing process is extremely tiresome, 
for the labor of several days is most often 
washed away by a shower of five minutes ; and 
if the shower comes late in the afternoon or at 
night, a great deal of fruit is stung and much 
damage done before the white-wash is renewed 
the next day; and you are always liable to the 
same difficulties after every rain. 

The second method, of picking up the stung 
fruit morning and evening, after shaking the 
trees, is not a whit more effectual, unless the 
whole country should all agree to do the same 
thing, because when you have destroyed your 
own curculios, you are not the less free from 
the visitations of your neighbors’. 

Under these circumstances, with an impossi- 
bility of growing the stone fruits out of doors, 
the question is now universally asked, ‘* How 
can we have peaches, nectarines and apricots 
again ?”” and the answer is, by means of what 
the English call orchard-houses, which are now 
very generally getting into use in Great Brit- 
ain, and can be put up there, and we suppose 
bere also, at comparatively little cost. A 
writer in the English Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
15th May, 1858, estimates the cost of an or- 
chard-house, 30 feet long, 12 feet wide, 9 feet 
high at the back, and 3 feet three inches high 
in front, to be about £13 or $65, in which all 
the stone fruits are cultivated with the great- 
est success, in 13-inch pots. 

Some orchard-houses have been recently 
erected on the Gardens at Whitehill, in Eng- 
land, which are arranged as follows: The Ist 
house, 3 feet by 16 feet, is planted with plums, 
cherries and pears (standards), with the same 
varieties in pots, set upon the ground; 2d 
house, 40 feet by 10 feet, planted with stand- 
ard apricots and plums; the 3d, 32 feet by 20 
feet, with vines and figs in pots, set upon the 
grouad ; the 4th, 36 feet by 22 feet, and 18 
feet high, planted with standard peaches; the 
5th, 32 feet by 20 feet, planted in vines; 6th, 
40 feet by 10 feet, planted in pears, and the 
same kind of tree in pots set on the surface. 
All these houses are span-roofed, ventilated at 
top and bottom, heated by hot water pipes. 
The range is glass on all sides, to within 2 
feet of the ground. 


The trees in pots were only planted the! 











previous year, and the number of fruit set on 
each were as follows : 

Pears.—Knight’s Monarch, 174; Bon 
Chretien Fondate, 84; Louise Bonne, 76 ; 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, 69; Marie Louise, 
95;  Duchesse d’Angouleme, 64; Glout 
Morceaux, 112. 

Plums.—Green Gage, six trees, averaging 
170 each ; Angelina Burdett, 300. 

Cherries.—May Duke, 12 trees, 370 each ; 
Elton, 275; Bigarreau, 215. 

Peaches.--Noblesse, 86 ; Bellegarde, 80. 

Nectarines.— Hunts’ Tawney, 78; Violette 
Native, 84. 

Apricots.—-Moor Park, six trees, 90 to 100 
each ; Peach Apricot, 70; Breda, 70 to 80. 

The peaches and nectarines, as standards, 
60 to 70 each. 

Apricots, standards, 20 to 30 each. Plums, 
70 each. 

In the United States, there are not, as yet, 
to our knowledge, any houses erected distinctly 
for this purpose ; and with the uncertainty of 
our climate, the tendency of nectarines and 
peaches to the yellows and the borer, ‘and the 
singular affection so peculiar to apricots, with 
which atree, apparently in the fullest health, 
is suddenly stricken down, we should doubt 
the advisability of planting standards; but, 
instead, we would recommend pot culture, 
which we have tried ina simple green-house 
for some years back, with the greatest success. 
Any of the stone fruits planted in the spring 
in 3 gallon (11-inch) pots, and transplanted 
the succeeding autumn into 5 gallon (13-inch) 
pots, for fruiting, will produce blossoms and 
fruit the succeeding year, if properly managed ; 
care being taken to admit plenty of air when 
the fruit is setting, ard not to allow the plants 
to get dry at the root when the fruit would be 
apt to fall. The trees should be planted in 
very rich compost, especially when bearing. 
and well packed in. A system of top dressing 
is also of the greatest importance, to enable so 
small a plant to carry such a large quantity of 
fruit to perfection. Tor this purpose, a thick 
layer of old, well rotted manure, of the strongest 
character, should be kept on the surface of the 
pots as mulching; a few pinches of guano 
occasionally scattered over this would not be 
amiss. This top dressing not only prevents 
evaporation—for it is of the utmost importance 
to keep the roots moist when the plant is in 
full vigor——but the products formed from the 
decay of this dressing, when washed down by 
the daily watering, conveys to the roots just 
the character of food most proper for them. 

Trees planted and treated in this way, only 
three or four feet high, last many years, afford- 
ing the most gratifying returns, and can, in 
case of accident or death, be very easily re- 
placed : whereas, when a tree, asa standard, 
trained against a back wall or trellis, is lost, a 
serious gap is made, and many years are re- 
quired to replace the damage. _ 

So satisfied have we become that this is the 
cheapest, in fact, the only way now to grow, 
or rather fruit, peaches, apricots and nectar- 
ines, that we have converted a double curvi- 
linear-house into an orchard-house, 70 feet by 
20 feet, and 12 feet high ; erecting a platform 
in the centre, the whole length, which is suffi- 
cieatly wide to accommodate one row of trees. 
On either side are two other platforms, each 
wide enough for two rows of trees, thus enabling 
us to grow and fruit about 250 trees of the dif- 
ferent varieties, which always produce a great 
quantity. We have introduced hot water into 
this house, for the purpose of forcing a little, 
so as to secure the setting of the fruit and its 
reaching some size before the appearance of 
the cureulio, which is sometimes found inside of 
fruit-houses, having passed throagh the ventil- 
ators. By keeping your potted trees in a cel- 











lar, or back pit, or, in fact, any place where 
they are not severely frosted, and by introda- 
cing them by tens and twenties once every 7 
or 10 days into the house, from the Ist Janu- 
ary, or later, the season ean be very much 
prolonged, and there is certainly no cultivation 
so simple producing greater results, or one, we 
think, which will be more generally adopted, 
when known, even by those who only can afford 
the least expensive kind of house.—Z/orticul- 
turist. 





The Resurrection King. 

The Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, estab- 
lished by his resurrection from the dead, 
is the central fact of the gospel, the one 
great ground and hope of salvation. It 
was so regarded by the apostles, and was 
proclaimed as a fact altogether new—the 
introduction of which distinguished their 
age from all preceding ones. 

The sovereignty of Jesus, by the res- 
urrection from the dead! Well might 
they sound the news; for it implied the 
grandest revolution that men could con- 
ceive of. Previously, the world had 
known only Satan as King. Sin and 
death had been the universal tax-gather- 
ers, and there was no outlook from the 
imprisonment of evil, which covered the 
whole apostate earth. It is true that 
God’s sovereignty was still over and be- 
yond all, and that here and there a man 
of faith could penetrate the darkness 
enough to partially perceive it ; but there 
was yet nothing available—nothing that 
men could take hold of to break the en- 
chantments of their prison-house. Satan 
had so effectually come between them 
and the sovereignty of God, that they re- 
alized only his rule. His presence was 
so intimate to the life of the race, that 
God’s surrounding anger at him, was 
necessarily conveyed to them; and the 
kindest: approaches God could make were 
misrepresented and misunderstood.— 
Through the medium of his spirit, God 
seemed (to the few who had any knowl- 
edge of him) like a distant, inexorable 
judge ; and their immediate conscious- 
ness, and the visible course of human 
experience, all proclaimed the sovereignty . 
of evil. Satan was, in fact, the immedi- 
ate ruler of the world. 

We may conceive nowof the amazing 
import of that word, which the apostles 
brought when they came preaching ‘ Jesus 
and the resurrection.’ It was news of a 
revolution in the governorship of the race. 
The sovereignty of Satan broken and 
supplanted by the sovereignty of Christ. 
A being whom they had seen and known, 
and handled in the form of a man, had 
faced the power of Satan, broken all his 
prison doors, overcome death, and was 
now, from the right hand of God, admin- 
istering his power and spirit to all who 
received the news, and looked to him.— 
Here wasa deliverance that could be 
taken hold of. If the man Christ really 
rose from the dead, then God has indeed 
come in the flesh. Instead of looking 
down upon us in distant magnificence, 
frowning upon our bondage to evil, he has 
actually come and separated between us 
and our oppressor. Jesus Christ is 
nearer to us than Satan, for he is a man ; 
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and yet by his resurrection from the 
dead, he is evidently the almighty Son 
of God. Hail, then, to the new sover- 
eignty! God and good are henceforth 
the elements nearest to our life—forever 
separating between us and evil. It is 
done: the reign of sin and death have 
come to an end ; salvation is finished by 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead ! 

Such was the electrical effect of Christ’s 
sovereignty as proclaimed by the apos- 
tles with the power of the Holy Ghost, 
sent down from heaven. It thrilled the 
hearts of men with jrresistible conviction. 
Thousands were instantaneously struck 
helpless before it, as on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; and the glorious revolution rolled 
on until it landed the believers of that 
day in the serene brightness of the Sec- 
ond Coming. 

The Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, by his 
resurrection from the dead! Let us see 
the extent and proofs of this Sovereignty. 

1. He overcame and cast out the 
previous ruler of the world. ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘is the judgment of this world ; now 
shall the Prince of this world be cast 
out.’ 

2. He shoved his spiritual sovereignty 
by taking away the sin of the world, and 
freely justifying all men: ‘God was in 
him reconciling the world to himself.’— 
‘ After that he had by himself purged our 
sins, he sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.’ ‘The free gift 
came upon all men unto justification 
of life’ It is evident from these and 
many similar passages, that he has made 
a complete reconciliation for sin, and 
presents the world innocent to God. He 
could not do this, if Satan was still its 
master. It is only on the supposition 
that he got between Satan and mankind, 
and so became himself their Sovereign, 
that this free justification of all men is 
possible. 

3. His Sovereignty over death and Ha- 
des, is shown by his resurrection from the 
dead, and by his assuming the power to 
determine life and death in the case of 
others. See John 21: 18—22. 

4. His power over the nations is shown 
by the destruction of Jerusalem and Juda- 
ism within forty years after his crucifix- 
ion, and in exact accordance with his 
prediction. 

5. His Sovereignty in the whole do- 
main of good, in the power of edification as 
well as destruction, is shown by the ex- 
tension of his name and influence over 
the darkness of heathenism—in the con- 
version of all apparent evil into good, for 
those who confess him, and in the glori- 
ous inheritance which his primitive fol- 
lowers enjoy, as ‘ Kings and Priests’ at 
his hand. 

This is the Sovereign which we would 
present to the world. Can unbelief and 
inattention long resist his claim? 





Christ a Servant. 


The unostentatious bearing of Christ 
when on earth, was the opposite of the 
farce of earthly potentates. In the ca- 
pacity of a servant he went about doing 
good, healing the sick, preaching the gos- 
pel, casting out devils, raising the dead. 
Although the burden of a world was 
upon him, he was ever ready to conde- 
scend to the necessities of each, to men 
of low estate, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them. It was of Christ that 


means he might save some. 

Christ allowed no family claims to come 
in between him and the work God had 
appointed him to do, His answer to 
those who came to him saying, ‘ Thy 
mother and brethren are without desir- 
ing to speak with thee,’ was, ‘ He that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my father and mother, 
and sister and brother.’ His whole life 
was exempt from the love of preém- 
inence, so manifest in depraved human 
nature. He frequently had occasion to 
rebuke the remains of this spirit in his 
disciples. He said to certain of them on 
one occasion, ‘ Rejoice not that the devils 
are subject to you, but rather rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven.’ 
God employs believers as mediums of his 
grace ; therefore it is not meet that we 
should glory, save in the Cross of Christ. 
—E. G. H. 
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Southern North America. 


The point of interest just now in this country, 
and in fact to a great extent in Europe, is in the 
Southern portion of the North American Continent 
—Cuba, Mexico and Central America, The three 
great powers of the political world, France, England 
and the United States, are looking with watchful 
eyes on those tropical climes. Vast commercial and 
political interests center there: the nation that 
holds Cuba, commands the Gulf of Mexico—the 
nation that possesses the Isthmus and the central 
portions of the American Continent, holds the keys 
to the commerce of the world. The Emperor of 
France wants the Isthmus, because it would give 
him foothold and political power on this continent, 
and check the progress of the United States in that 
direction. Great Britain would like it, because it 
would give her a highway to the East, and to her 
colonies in the South-western Pacific. While the 
American people gravitate toward that point, not 
only from commercial and political interest, but by 
a law of destiny—‘ Manifest Destiny,’ if you choose 
to use a popular term. 

Now what are the facts in regard to these coun- 
tries, about which there are so much thought, 
talk, and political diplomacy? Cuba belongs to 
Spain—is the bright, particular jewel of the Spanish 
crown. It yields a large revenue to that govern- 
ment, and is held with jealous care for its commer- 
cial advantages. It lies on the immediate southern 
border of this country—is of more importance in a 
political point of view to this country, than toany 
other. Whenever it passes out of the possession of 
Spain, it must necessarily, almost, become connected 
with this country. It may be doubted whether this 
government would consent to its passing into the 
hands of any other power. It isa favorite project 
with the present administration at Washington, to 
obtain possession of Cuba by purchase from Spain, 
at the enormous price of two or three hundred 
millions of dollars. The soundness ofsuch a project 
may well be questioned. If Cuba could effect its 
own freedom, it could then if its people desired, 
easily pass into connection with this country. 
Until it does this, or at least until its people mani- 
fest some decisive desire to change their govern- 
ment and political condition, it may be doubted 
whether the possession of it by this country, would 
be desirable. 

Mexico is the ‘ sick man’ of this continent. The 
Century in an article on the present and future of 
Mexico thus sums up the prospects of that country : 
‘* With a semi-barbarous population, devoid equally 
of knowledge and of virtue, Mexico cannot have eith- 
er a government or a history. The alternate success- 
es of rival chieftains, the exploits, defeats and victo- 
ries of a Comonrort, a ZoLoaGa or a ViIDAURRI, are as 
scornfully observed as they are gladly forgotten by 
the intelligent observer, who has ceased long ago to 
hope for durability in the rabble walls of Mexican 
legislation. It is even doubtful whether despotism 
itself could steady itself on the crumbling and quak- 
ing foundation offered to it by the popular element 
in Mexico. Powerful foreign armies would have to 
be imported ; fleets on both the oceans; a body of 
foreign officials, capable of executing the despotic 
will. Nor would such a conquest repay the vast 
sacrifice of life and treasure that would be necessary 
for its completion. 

** More hopeless still would be the task of educating 
races so feeble andimpure as the mixed tribes of 
the Mexican Territories. The Czar of Kassia, school 
masters and disciplinarians of the Samocidic races, 
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rogress, and their success has been due not to the 
method they have adopted, but to the tendencies of 
all the northern European tribes. 

** Individual wealth might be amassed by the chiefs 
and servants of a Mexican despot, but national 
wealth must be created by liberal and intelligent 
industry. 

**In the richness of her mines, Mexico may be, 
and probably is, the rival and superior of Califor- 
nia; but the mere annual addition of a few million 
pounds of silver to the circulating medium of com- 
merce, without any permanent advance in the con- 
dition of her people, can hardly be reckoned a de- 
sirable object for the Mexican state. A despotic 
government might, indeed, re-open the silver mines 
of Guanaxuato and Sonora, but the miserable hel- 
ots who worked them, would find therein only the 
advantage of one more plantain a day, and gener- 
ations might succeed each other for centuries with- 
out a trace-of improvement in the moral condition 
of the race. 

‘That certain temporary advantages for our own 
and for other commerce might succeed the rise of 
a powerful despotism in Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca, we are ready to believe, but there is good rea- 
son tofear the example would prove pernicious in 
a high degree, and the interests of humanity suffer 
thereby to an extent hardly to be surmised or esti- 
mated. Despotism allies itself inherently with the 
slave system. A native or European sovereign on 
a Mexican throne would not entertain very hostile 
or jealous sentiments toward the crown of Spain or 
the viceroyalty of Cuba. The cultivation of sugar 
and cotton would be a necessary part of the internal 
policy of such a government, as it is in Cuba; and 
though the civilized world would require much 
larger quantities of sugar aud gotton than it has 
at present, we believe that there are some things to 
be taken into the accounts of even greater moment 
than the cheapening of these important staples in 
the New York markets. The Gulf of Mexico and 
the coasts of the Caribbean have been always the 
safe home of the pirate and slave trader, nor would 
a Mexican despot, more than a Cuban viceroy, find 
it inconvenient or unprofitable to favor unlawful 
maritime adventure. 

‘* What reasonable hopes can we entertain for the 
future of Mexico, under obstacles so discouraging ? 
Is not colonization from the United States the ob- 
vious and natural remedy, in fact is it not a des- 
tiny for Mexico, which we could not prevent, were 
we ever so desirous or determined, but which we 
can hapily modify and direct for the speedier pros- 
perity of ourselves and of the Mexican people ?” 

In regard to Central America, a glance at the 

map shows its important position. It is the high- 
way of nations from the eastern to the western 
ocean. The routes from the eastern portions of the 
United States to the new States that are springing 
up on the Pacific coast, lie across its isthmuses.— 
The interests of the United States are more inti- 
mately connected with the future of Central America 
than those of any other nation ; hence, we may ex- 
pect it to follow the fate of Mexico and become col- 
onized by American emigrants. This will be done, 
not by filiibuster marauders, but by emigrants and 
the natural overflow of population from the free 
north. Northern enterprise and northern emi- 
grants have peopled Kansas, and secured its freedom 
from the curse of slavery, But they will not stop 
there. They will sweep on into western Kansas—in- 
to northern and western Texas—on to the plateaus of 
Mexico, and the tropic regions of Yucatan and Cen- 
tral America. We have no faith in the permanence 
of Slavery and southern despotism. A spirit is be- 
ing born here in the north, whose breath will wither 
the ambitious principalities of barbarism to a final 
death. Slavery cannot stop the march of a free 
north when it shall bear upon its front the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and is imbued with the Holy 
Spirit of a vital and purified Christianity. 
In reality we think there is little prospect of seri- 
ous interference by European Governmentsin any 
legitimate progress of the American people south- 
ward. The London Times regards it as the mani- 
fest destiny of Mexico and Central America to be 
absorbed into the United States, and expresses its 
content with such a result. Great Britain will not 
interfere unless it be to protect those countries from 
the lawless incursions of fillibusters. The only dan- 
ger is from France: that power may attempt to take 
possession of the Isthmus. But this is hardly proba- 
ble. Much as Louis Napoleon may desire to 
strengthen himself on the Imperial throne by con- 
centrating the attention of the French people on a 
foreign war, he would hardly hazard a collision 
with this government by obstructing its highway to 
the Pacific States. 

Hence, among the questions of interesting obser- 
vation and study, is that of the future of Southern 
North America.—t. L. P. 
re 


Climate and Character. 


The London Times had an article lately. point- 
ing out what may be called the climatic perils of 
our national extension southward. This may 
strike some people as rather far-fetched and fan- 
ciful. But after all there is nothing more real 
and permanent, and inevitable, than the influence 
of climate upon character. It is just as impossi- 
ble by any system of discipline or education to 
inspire the inhabitants of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica or Cuba with the peculiar elements of New 
England character and social life, as it would be 
to transform the climates of those countries by 
artificial means into a resemblance to our own. 
We may transport ‘the very rigors of our cli- 
mate,’ as Gov. Banks says in his address, in the 
shape of cargoes of ice, but the southerners stand 
as little chance of invigoration by these occasion- 
al tastes of our universal tonic as we do of na- 


and spices we im from the regions of perpet- 
ual summer. When the New Englander goes to 
a tropical country he carries an amount of latent 
energy wrought into his whole system, and he 
may retain it in some degree fora life-time, or may 
keep up his energetic and industrious habits long af- 
ter the vigor that once made them natural and easy 
has been exhausted. His children and grand- 
children will yield more entirely to the enerva- 
ting influence of a constantly mild climate, and 
will retain very little resemblance to their uncles 
and cousins of the cold north. Even the alight 
difference in temperature between New England 
and Kansas has a perceptible influence upon the 
character, and we are told that our emigrants 
soon relax in their industrious habits, and begin 
to take life in the free and easy way common to 
that region, and this not so much because the 
earth yields them a support with less labor, as 
from the fact that the temperature indisposes 
them to exertion. Undoubtedly a liberal sprink- 
ling of Yankees over Mexico and Central America 
would start things into extraordinary activity for 
awhile, but the transportation of all New Eng- 
land to Mexico would not make that country a 
New England for two generations, 

Looking at the matter politically, the rigors of 
our northern climate develope precisely those 
elements of character essential to a republican 
government—theo vigor of muscle and of mind, 
the personal independence and self-reliance, and 
the severe sense of justice, which are rarely, if 
ever, found in the warm latitudes, because they 
are not essential to existence there, and human 
nature, like all other divine products, acapts itself 
to circumstances and produces only what it needs. 
If we should annex Mexico, Cuba and Central 
America, we could never make bona fide republi- 
can states of them. We might compel them to 
assume the form of republicanism, but 1t would 
be the form without the substance. We have 
gone quite as far south already as democratic 
institutions can be carriee successfully.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

This isa statement of avery plausible and 
popular sophistry. We hear it froin lyceum lec- 
turers—we read it in the newspapers—it is an- 
nounced with profound gravity by scientific philos- 
ophers. But, in the main, it is unsound, superficial 
philosophy. It it istrue—if we are only to look in 
the colder temperate and semi-arctic climates, for 
the highest type of civilization—for the noblest, 
completest development of human character— 
then we must consign the finest, richest lands, 
the sunshine and glory and perpetual summer of 
the inter-tropic climes—the regions which God 
has blessed with the most wonderful material 
splendor and beauty—to barbarism. We throw 
a shadow on creative wisdom and benevolence— 
we bar out the best portions of the earth, from 
being the home of the fullest manhood. It is the 
miserable philosophy that gives the devil the 
right to the best things. 

Did the delicious climate of Italy make the 
Romars less energetic? Did the burning sun of 
Africa, stay the conquests of Carthage? Were 
the Jews, reared amid the sunshine and summer 
of the east—a nation whose influence will never 
die out of the world’s life—a weak and enervated 
people? If the above doctrine is true, why is it 
that the nations which shaped the former history 
of the world, and whose influence still commands 
the world’s thought—Greece, Rome, Israel—were 
the inhabitants of the warmer and finest portions 
of Europe and Asia? No, it is not in mere ma- 
terial and climatic influences that we must look 
for the causes of national character and career.— 
It isin the spiritual elements which enter into 
their life. The spiritual energy that dwelt in 
Abraham, went forth from his loins into his de- 
scendents, and onward into the whole Jewish na- 
tion. The Hebrew character, if it was marred 
and reduced in tone, became so, not through the 
climatic influences of Palestine, but by means of 
degrading spiritual agencies, inter-marriage with 
the surrounding heathen, the worship of idols, &c. 
It is not in the Cuban, Mexican, and Central 
American climates that we are to look for the 
causes of the degraded, disorganized, enervated 
condition of their inhabitants. The Century has 
the better thought; ‘It is an incident of spiritual 
disadvantage: of ignorance, irreligion, super- 
Stition, and a certain element of inferiority and 
barbarism, due to the mixture of Indian and Spap- 
ish blood, which forms the mass of population in 
every part of the New World south of the United 
States.’ Again, speaking of New England, the 
Century says: ‘The Puritans of New England 
established a colony of hunger-bitten emigrants 
upon a cold and desolate shore, in the depths of a 
northern winter, on the edge of a Territory which 
produced only rocks and forest trees. That col- 
ony, in less than two centuries became a powerful 
empire, with institutions purely Republican, 
abounding in wealth, and promising, in time, to 
extend its laws and institutions over a fifth part 
of the earth’s surface. This wonderful prosperity, 
and high degree of civilization that has attend- 
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than to material agencies.’ This 1s the true view. 
We must go back to the Puritan spirit, and the 
heroic blood which came over in the May Flower, 
and the early settlers, and which came down to 
them with accumulating force from the days of 
the Reformation, and dwelt in them as a living 
power—for the causes of New England progress. 

Again, there is another fact worthy of note in 
this connection. It was debauchery and licen- 
tiousness which ruined the Grecian and Roman 
characters. It is this which is the bane of the 
Central American population; and this vice 
is not a necessary concomitant of climate, 
but of spiritual character. It has its home ir 
northern, as well as in southern climates,—in 
Sweden, and among the Esquimaux, as well as in 
Italy, and among the Creoles of Cuba and 
Mexico, or the natives of the Sandwich Islands. 
If the northern races are superior to the southern, 
if northern civilization develops a better manhood 
and institutions of republican freedom, it is be- 
cause the elements of a better spiritual life have 
entered into the people there—because the Bible 
and Christianity have met the spirit of diabolism 
with victorious strength. 

Whatever effect climate may have upon men, 
is of a secondary nature, not of that controlling 
power which such writers as the above impute to 
it. An evil spirit may take advantage of a fine 
climate and operate through it to make its in- 
habitants abuse their surroundings, by forgetting 
God and their own manhood. But ina true state 
of things, the reverse of this would prevail: the 
influence of the fairer climes, the gorgeous, luxu- 
riant glory and perpetual summer of the tropics, 
would minister to the noblest culture and tend to 
develop men to the highest standard of perfec- 
sion. Material blessings do not make the true 
man forget his manhood, or sink into animalism. 

New England energy, enterprise, and spiritual 
power will yet take possession of the rich lands 
and summer climes of the tropics, and make them 
the servants of the highest civilization. Men 
with blazing souls, and a faith which takes hold 
on the throne of God and rests in his strength, will 
go there—not to sink Gown into supineness and 
barbarism, but to conquer those regions for the 
uses of a glorious manhood.—T. 1. P. 





Close of the Volume. 


The present number closes the seventh volume 
of the Circylar. The next volume will commence 
next week. The responses to our invitation to 
subscribers to help us to a new font of type 
for the coming year, have not been sufficient to 
warrant us in such outlay. We shall however 
go on cheerfully with our present facilities, en- 
deayoring to do the best we can. We take the 
present opportunity to confess our faith in the 
goodness and love of God, snd to offer ourselves 
to Christ and the Primitive Church as the medi- 
ums of their faith, and for the utterance of their 
truth. 





ace Greeley & Co., for a copy of the Tribune Al- 
munac for 1859. It contains a Jarge amount of 
valuable information. 


News of the Week. 


Foreign Intelligence. 

By the arrival of the Niagara, we have one 
week’s later news from Europe. The Steamer 
Weser, about which-fears had heen entertained 
for its safety, had put into Queenstown leaking 
badly. She had been exposed to a terrible hur- 
ricane of seven days duration, and was obliged to 
throw part of her cargo overboard. A false alarm 
of fire in the Victoria Theatre, London, had 
caused a panic, and sixteen people were trampled 
to death. The Emperor Napoleon had par- 
doned Montalembert and the editor of the Curres- 
pondent, besides 164 other prisoners. The Paris 
correspondent of the London Globe, writes that 
the Court of the Tuilleries had officially informed 
the English Government that, ‘in case England 
shoul think fit to take any measures to counter- 
act the American policy, indicated in certain parts 
of Pres. Buchanan’s Message, she might rely 
upon the support of France to the utmost ex- 
tent.’ Very likely there is some mistake about 
this report. The Spanish papers were com- 
menting upon the President’s Message ina tone 
of indignation and pride. Insurrectionary 
movements had occurred in Servia. The National 
Assembly had deposed the reigning Prince, Alex_ 
ander, and had proclaimed Prince Milisch as head 
of the government. Austria was sending vein- 
forcements to her treops on the frontiers of Ser- 
via. The Emperor of Russia has just sent to 
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of an edition just published of the oldest MS. of 
the Greek Bible now in existence. It dates 
back to the fourth or fifth century. A stock 
company had lately been formed at St. Peters- 
burg, under the auspices of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, to build cheap and healthy lodgings for 
the poor, in which all the Imperial Family were 
stockholders. The chess match, between 
Morphy and Anderssen, had resulted in the tri- 
umph of Morphy. The games stood thus: Mor- 
phy seven, Anderssen two, drawn two. 
P. T. Barnum, the showman, is lecturing in Eng- 
land, with success, on Money-Making. 

Mexican Affairs. 

In answer toa call from Gen. Robles, a Junta 
had convened in the city of Mexico, and had 
elected Gen. Miramon as President. Gen. Ro- 
bles would remain in power till the arrival of 
Miramon at the seat of Government. Gen Juarez, 
head of the Liberals at Vera Cruz, had refused 
to accept the proposals of Robles to unite the 
Liberal and Conservative forces. Before his fall, 
Zuloaga had accepted the propositions of the 
English and French Governments in regard to 
the difficulties with Spain, which seemed to give 
satisfaction to the Spanish authorities. 

Political. 

General Wilson of Mass., and Senator Fessen- 
den of Maine, both Republicans, have recently 
been re-elected to the United States Senate for 
a term of six years from the 4th of March neat- 
Michigan sends Ex-Governor Bingham, and Dela- 
ware the Hon. Willard Saultsbury, to the Senate 
also. Senator Douglas has lately resumed his 
seat in the Senate. Two important bills 
have just been introduced into the upper House 
of Congress, which if successful will render the 
power of the President in some directions almost 
regal. One of them, introduced by Mason of Va., 
empowers the President to employ, if required, 
the naval and military forces of the United States, 
at his discretion, to protect the lives and property 
of citizens of this country, resident in Mexico, 
Central America, or South America, which may 
be endangered by the distracted and revolution- 
ary condition of things in those countries. This 
measure virtually gives the President power to de- 
clare war at pleasure, without the consent of 
Congress. The other bill, brought in by Slidell, 
of La., proposes to place in the hands of the 
President, by borrowing or otherwise, thirty 
millions of dollars for the purchase of Cuba. If 
Spain should not consent to its sale, probably the 
next proposal would be to seize it by force. 
In the House of Representatives, the motion to 
refer the Naval Appropriation Bill to the Com- 
mittee on Naval affairs, was Jost; but the vote 
may be re-considered. The failure of the mo- 
tion was occasioned, probably, by strict party 
pressure, most of the Democrats voting against 
it. 














...-On the 11th inst., Mr. Judson J. Hutch- 
inson, one of the distinguished company of sing- 
ers, known as the ‘Hutchinson Family, * ‘com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself at his residence, 
near Lynn, Massachusetts. He,was supposed to 
be in a state of derangement, to which he has 


_| been subject occasionally for several years past. 


...-Townsend Harris, now Consul-General for 
Japan, has been nominated to the Senate as Min- 
ister resident near that government. 

...-The question of the location of the Quaran- 
tine it seems is not finally settled as was supposed, 
but its discussion has been re-opened with in- 
creased violence. Gov. Morgan has referred the 
report of the Commissioners to the Legislature 
for decision, and recommended to make another 
attempt to procure of the New Jersey Legislature 
the cession of a site on Sandy Hook ; but of the 
success of this plan there seems not the slight- 
est probability, as in his late Message, Gov. 
Newell of that State strongly disapproves of such 
a grant to New York. 

The Tribune states that specimens of gold 
from Pike’s Peak in Kansas have been analyzed 
at the Philadelphia Mint, and ‘prove much finer 
than California gold, and equal to that from Aus- 
tralia, being worth about $20, per troy ounce. 

...-A case has recently been tried before the 
District Court at Philadelphia, the decision of 
which establishes the fact that Telegraph Com- 
panies are liable to pay damages that may accrue 
from érrors of the operators in transmitting mes- 
sages. 

_..-We see it stated that M. TT. Winans of 
Baltimore, has published a card contradicting and 
disproving the statement, which went the rounds 
of the papers some time since, that an error of 
eighty-eight versts had been discovered in the 





the St. Petersburg Library. arichly bound copy 


measurement of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 








Railway, by which certain American contractors 
had largely robbed the Russian Government.— 
All the foundation they had for the story was the 
accidental discovery of an error of eighty-eight 
sagenes (616 feet) in the distance between a 
couple of verst poles on the Peterhoff Railway- 








An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Jan, 12.—By invitation from Mr. 
Howes, proprietor of the Dunbarton Glass Works, 
a party of eighteen visited that place this after- 
noon. The party was’ a cheerful one, and the 
sleigh-ride of some nine or ten miles, was, of 
course, @ merry affair. The west wind was somne- 
what sharp, but it only made us the more lively, 
and the better fitted us to appreciate the well- 
warmed parlors to which we were more than 
kindly introduced by our host. After an hour 
of agreeable waiting, we were invited out to the 
factory. Glass-blowing was in full operation, 
and to most of the party the sight was a novelty, 
indeed. There we lingered nearly another hour, 
and on our return to the house were unexpectedly 
seated at the table, bountifully loaded with such 
luxuries as were adapted to the wants of the outer 
man, Every thing was provided on the most 
liberal scale ; thus extending the ordinary inter- 
changes of friendship, to those of an unlooked for 
festival. After supper a musical] interchange: 
piano music by our entertainers, and songs by 
our Glee Club—then homeward. 

Thursday, 13.—Talk in the evening mecting 
upun the cultivation of 2 flexible will in small 
matters. Pliancy of will seems to be especially 
pleasing to Christ; it gives the social atmosphere 
a more than downy softness. It is one of the pe- 
culiar blessings of Community life, that it tends 
to make us pliant in will, To many people this 
suppleness of the will in small matters looks like 
loss of individuality—a sort of death; in reality 
it is found to be no such thing. Then, again, 
Community life calls for an indomitable will in the 
fight of faith and our adherence to true principles: 
Such a will invites respect and love, and inspires 
one with a fellow-soldier feeling. What better 
index to the inborn nobleness of a person's charac- 
ter, or the reverse, than to know in what sphere 
he uses his will. Is he obstinate about small 
things? you are tempted to mark him as a man 
who takes a pin-hole view of the universe. How 
about a natural nobleman’s will? he sees but one 
will in the universe, and his will is a willful obe- 
dience to that one will. One member said, 
‘“When I first began to preach, I was very jealous 
of the truth, and like Peter, was ready t» cut off 
any body’s ear. I believe that is the green 
state of spirit. I can see that from that time to 
this, Christ has been softening and persuading 
me to non-resistance—teaching me to overcome 
evil with good.” ° 

Saturday, 15.—Dramatics, Programme: ‘Ta- 
king Aim and a Glorious Nibble,’ a tableau ; ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,’ a play in tive acts, by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton; and‘The Lovers Going to the 
Well, a tableau. Our theatricals continue to be 
amateur rather than professional in character. 
The stage is a school for the whole Community. 
Dramatic talent seems to spring up in unexpected 
places ; a person occasionally surprises both him- 
self and the audience. Truly, man is a bundle of 
wonderful possibilities; it can hardly be that God 
intended all these for waste seed. Some where 
in the ages, all there is in a man must have its 
spring-time of bud and bloom. It is not 
impossible that the problem of subsistence will 
be yet more simplified, and culture become more 
a business of life for all. To think of a man with 
only one problem before him, and that one the 
bread problem: still there arc hundreds who 
never get released from it. Old England has 
a good way, we think, of pensioning her poets 
and other gifted ones, pioneers in the field of 
human growth, and indices of the future man. 

Monday, 18.—Criticism of a class of boys and 
girls, mostly recent graduates from the Children’s 
House. In such cases any one is free to criticise 
as many of the classas have come under his no- 
tice. Young people just released from the strict- 
er discipline of the Children’s House, are pretty 
liable, we find, time and again, to get puffed up 
with their new hberty—to be irreverent, meddle; 
some, unfaithful, m short, make themselves rath- 
er disagreeable. Standing before the spiritual 
battery of criticism seems to reduce their dimen- 
sions, open their eyes some, and sober them, and 
they finally fall back upon the foundation of obe- 
dience acquired in the Children’s house, and ‘ cog 
in’ more harmoniously with the general family, 
The young with their eager appetites and cravings 
for the outward, and with their resulting egotism, 
have their trials, and faults enough to outgrow; 
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but they finally make a very pleasant and impor. 
tant element. A Community of old people lise 
the Rappites, as we are told, must, indeed, be 
insufferable-——The news reader announces that 
the young American Chess champion, Paul Mor. 
phy, has won the first seven games in his contest 
with Prof. Anderssen, the great German player ; 
a slight buzz of satisfaction is audible, 





We are sorry that a remark in one of the Jate 
journals, (Jan. 6,) relating to people seeking 
fellowship with the Community, should have been 
SO open to misconstruction as it appears it was. 
It was drawn out by the case.of a person who has 
written us several rather insolent letters com. 
plaining of our reserve, but was not intended for 
ingenuous friends with whom we are accustomed 
to maintain a sincerity that precludes any fal# 
position. 

ALUMINUM—ITS PROPERTIES AND USES.—A pa- 
per read before the Polytechnic Institution, shows 
the specific gravity of aluminum to be about the 
same as that which has been ascribed to it hith- 
erto, viz: 2.56, or about two and a half times that 
of water. Its color is between that of silver and 
zinc. It is malleable and ductile almost without 
limit ; and may be beaten into the thinnest pos- 
sible plate, or drawn into the mdst attenuated of 
wires. When passed through the fingers it ex- 
hales a slight odor, somewhat similar to that of 
iron. It conducts electricity in the most perfect 
manner, and is expected to prove a much better 
conductor of that fluid than any metal at present 
known. It melts at a temperature somewhat 
higher than that of zinc, to which metal, in this 
respect, it approaches closer than silver. Alumi- 
num is known to exist, in a metallic state, in 
every description of clay earths; and rubies, sap- 
phires and topazes are but crystallized compounds 
of this very metal. 

Aluminum, though at present scarce, and of 
high cost, is destined to be produced ‘in such 
quantities as will lead to its extensive introduc- 
tion in the manufacturing arts. It is a remark- 
able metal—a metal which seems to be endowed 
with every property, rendering it adapted for 
many of the elegancies, and most of the utilities 
of life—a metal resplendgntly white as the most 
beautiful silver, and superior to silver in being 
unalterable by sulphurous odors. It can be fused 
with scarcely greater difficulty than zinc; can 
be beaten into plate; drawn inte wire; made in- 
to vessels, plain and ornamental; and has all the 
sonorous qualities of the most superior and ex. 
pensive bronzes.—Century. 

Hard Times at the West. 

Horace Greeley in a late letter from Rucine, Wis- 
consin, speaking of the times at the West, says: 

The times would have been hard at best, 
since the West is so generally and deeply in 
debt ; but the weather and the crops of 1858 
have made things far worse than could have 
been expected. Rain—rain—rain—through 
the season of planting and sowing, the season 
of weeding and tilling, the seasen of harvesting 
and curing—has seriously restricted the area 
and the efficiency of cultivation and sadly di- 
minished the reward of the husbandman’s la- 
bors. I should judge that there were as many 
foul as fair days in the average throughout the 
Free West during the months of May, June, 
July, August, Ootober and November last. 
When the fields should have been mainly 
worked they were for the most part bogs, over 
which it was useless to drive the miring horses 
and cattle. The yield of wheat throughout tbis 
region will average less than half a crop—say 
six bushels to the acre—that of oats is decidedly 
worse—that of Indian Corn perhaps two-thirds 
of a crop, and may be three-fourths. Of feed 
for cattle, there was of course enough through 
the warm season, and I presume there is enough 
also for winter. Of Vegetables, there was a 
fair average yield to the diminished area plant- 
ed. I regret to add that the seeding of 
Winter Wheat for next year’s harvest is quite 
limited. It is certainly within bounds to esti- 
mate the egate crop of these five States as 
worth less than an average one by at least One 
Hundred Millions of dollars—in other words, 
their people are so much short of what they rea- 
sonably calculated to be in their ability to liqui- 
date their debts from the proceeds of their + 
in 1858. How this bears upon every depart- 
ment of Industry and Business need hardly be 
hinted. [estimate the current receipts of the 
Stores, Hotels and Railroads for this winter at 
less than half what they will be in seasons of 
fair ordinary prosperity. 

There is a good opportunity, now, for the Western 
people to cultivate faith and the elements of a high- 
er life. 
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